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US Counterrevolution and Counter-reform and the Cold War 


Internal wars and superpower involvement 

Almost none of the conflicts that have arisen since World 
War II have involved clearcut "aggression"--deliberate, massive, 
"unprovoked" attack by one recognized sovereign state against 
another across recognized international boundaries—or attempts 
to settle old border disputes. (An exception: the Iraqi invasion 
of Iran: clear aggression, though so labelled by almost no one 
except Iran, which prolonged the war partly in a futile attempt 
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support to opposite, warring sides inside 
regarded as a single country or nation by 
inhabitants and leaders. 


Commission in Indochina—nor, probably, Mexicans or Central or 
Latin Americans) are probably aware of the fact, this 
generalization applies to the several Taiwan Straits crises 
between mainland China and Taiwan and the Offshore Islands; to 
the entire Vietnam conflict, 1946-75 (aside from "incursions" 
into Cambodia and Laos against "sanctuaries" and "infiltration 
routes"); and to the Korean War. 

(It is my recent discovery—in Korea, The Unknown War by Jon 
Halliday and Bruce Cumings—that this was true of Korea, that 
underlies the description of a postwar pattern presented below. 
The authors state on the first page of their Introduction: 

"Korea is one of the oldest nations on earth, with a rich 
culture, more than a millenium of unity and an indisputable 
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national identity. In 1945, after nearlyfour decades of harsh 
Hapanese colonial rule, it was divided and denied its 
independence by outside powers; its people were not consulted. 

The USA occupied the Southbetween 1945 and 1948, while the 
Russians occupied the North. Separate republics emerged onboth 
sides of the thirty-eighth parallel in 1948, each claiming to be 
the legitimate Korean sovereign, yet Korea was universally 
recognized as a single nation, and no party in Korea, nor any 
international body, endorsed the national division. 

"The question most often asked about the Korean war is ’Who 
started it?' No one asks who started the Vietnam war, or the 
civil war in China. Yet all these conflicts were the same in 
essence—a civil war fought between two domestic forces: a 
revolutionary nationalist movement, which had its roots in tough 
anti-colonial struggle, and a conservative movement tied to the 
status quo, especially to an unequal land system. ,f (p. 10) 

(In both the cases of "South" Korea and "South" Vietnam, the 
dependence of the respective regimes on US support of all kinds 
was so great as to raise a question whether the conflict can 
properly be called a "civil war," or whether a "request" from the 
dependent regime was a legitimate basis for foreign—US and 
other—armed intervention. The US combat involvement after 1965, 
at least, in Vietnam—both in the South and the North—seems 
clearly, under these circumstances (and lacking even a request by 
the client government for ground presence in the South) to merit 
the descriptions, "invasion" and "aggression," as Noam Chomsky 
(essentially alone) points out.) 

The force of this description—wholly unfamiliar in the case 
of Korea—is only slightly more widely recognized in the cases of 
China/Taiwan/Offshore Islands and Vietnam. Probably few 
Americans are aware of the existence or strength of the feelings 
that "China is one" (including Taiwan and the Offshore Islands) 
or that "Vietnam is one"--enshrined in official documents as well 
as in the hearts of countrymen on "both sides." 

In the Spring,1988 issue of International Security, an 
analyst asserts without irony that Eisenhower—risking world war 
in threatening and preparing to prevent mainland Chinese from 
"invading" the island of Quemoy, just two miles off the mainland 
port of Amoy--"certainly sought to avoid the appearance of 
retreating in the face of aggression." (H.W. Brands, "Testing 
Massive Retaliation: Credibility and Crisis Management in the 
Taiwan Straits," p. 149.) Since all Chinese offically and 
privately regard Quemoy as belonging to, or being part of the 
same national entity, as the mainland, this is a rather 
promiscuous use of the terms "invasion" and "aggression," 
especially in a journal that has never, ever, associated them 
even hypothetically with the presence of 500,000 American troops 
in Vietnam. 

As that author goes on in the next sentence to say of 




Eisenhower, "Superpowers, he believed, have reputations to 
maintain.” Indeed. But what, precisely, is that reputation? 

My own belief, in the Fifties, that opposing aggression— 
even at great national sacrifice and risk—was a central 
principle of my country’s foreign policy, was a major aspect of 
my willingness to volunteer for the Marine Corps in 1954, during 
the Korean Emergency, and later my choice of a career serving the 
"Defense" Department. It was very largely based on my 
understanding of the US relation to the Korean War. (It also 
reflected my understanding of the US role in the Suez crisis, 
during which, as a Marine, I served with the Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean, including participating in the evacuation of 
Americans from Egypt during the British and French bombing of 
Cairo and Alexandria). 

I had already come to question this interpretation in the 
case of Vietnam and the Taiwan Straits (and its adequacy for 
Suez); now I find it put sharply into question for Korea. But if 
participating on one side of an internal conflict cannot 
objectively be claimed to be "resisting aggression," neither is 
it self-evidently aggressive itself, or otherwise illegitimate. 
The antecedents and context of the conflict, including the status 
of one’s local "ally" are obviously relevant, along with one’s 
means, aims, and the basis for picking sides. An investigation 
of the latter choices by the US and SU—their evident criteria 
for picking sides--reveals a clear pattern. 

A criterion frequently emphasized by US spokesmen is that 
the opposing local leadership is clearly and predominantly 
dependent on and/or controlled by the Soviet Union (thus, the 
charge of "foreign aggression," at least "indirect," even in the 
absence of any foreign troops in the area, except perhaps for 
Americans as in Vietnam). Yet this supposition in the case of 
US adversaries in Greece, China and Vietnam was mistaken, and 
indeed, lacking in any evidence even at the time, even though the 
opposing leadership was largely Communist. And early US 
opposition to the revolutionary movements and resulting regimes 
in Cuba, Angola, and Nicaragua-expressed in military aid to the 
predescessor regimes, until shortly before its fall, and 
subsequently to counterrevolutionary armed forces—lacked even 
the latter premise. 

How to predict when this recurrent "error" will be made by 
American policymakers (often in contradiction to their own 
intelligence analysts)? Or when they will intervene even without 
it? 


A simple rule, inferred by Noam Chomsky (and by Michael 
Parenti, in The Sword and the Dollar, which I just finished 
reading and which partly inspired these reflections), is that the 
US intervenes against forces that can be described, and which 
perceive themselves, as "revolutionary." Whereas if the Soviet 
Union intervenes at all—thereby giving the conflict an East/West 



dimension, along with a risk of escalation to global nuclear 
war—it is on the side of revolutionary forces. 

The latter role is consistent with declared Soviet ideology: 
though there remains a question why the Soviets are so often 
willing to pay sizeable costs and run significant risks in this 
pursuit. 

But the consistently counterrevolutionary role of the US not 
only raises the same question, it is--so described--almost wholly 
unfamiliar to Americans, and deeply puzzling and troubling when 
tentatively recognized, precisely because it runs sharply against 
officially professed and widely supposed American ideals, aims 
and traditions. 

Not only does such a pattern seem to contradict American 
declared values of national self-determination and independence, 
but it challenges our own self-image as having a "revolutionary M 
origin. What was known in England as the American Rebellion is 
still celebrated proudly here as the American Revolution, even 
though there has been no retroactive tendency to see it (somewhat 
more accurately) as the first War of National Liberation. How— 
various commentators have come to ask, in bafflement and some 
anguish—did we come to be the global gendarmes of Counter¬ 
revolution? 

How could we be so regularly pitted against revolutionary 
efforts even in cases where revolution seems justified--if it 
ever has been, as argued in our own, still-revered Declaration of 
Independence—by radical social injustice and the demonstrated 
absence of feasible non-revolutionary paths to change? 

One answer sometimes heard is that the US, in its maturity 
(or perhaps, "in the nuclear era") has come to oppose violence, 
per se, as a means toward social change. I.e,. the US opposes 
the revolutionary movement not because of its aims but because it 
uses violence (despite the violence of our own war of 
independence, which was "two hundred years ago"). Thus, a 1985 
article on the Taiwan Straits crises bears the title, "United 
States Opposition to the Use of Force in the Taiwan Strait, 1954— 
62" (Leonard H. D. Gordon, Journal of American History, Vol. 

72, No. 3, December, 1985. 

But this is put into question by the readiness with which 
the Congress and media have accepted the legitimacy questioning 
only the effectiveness, costs and prudence—of Administration 
efforts under the "Reagan Doctrine" to organize (very violent, 
indeed terrorist) counterrevolutionary "pressure" to bring about 
change in the revolutionary regimes in Nicaragua and Angola, and 
tolerance of "private" American aid to terrorists in Mozambique 
and against Cuba. 

A seemingly more plausible basis for legitimate opposition 
to these revolutionary movements is that they are led by Marxist- 
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Leninists , who in practice—though their followers may not 
realize it--will, if successful, institute a totalitarian, 
Stalinist regime. Yet when this does happen, is such an example 
really dangerously contagious? (Noam Chomsky has long argued, 
increasingly persuasively, that US policy expresses a covert 
preference that a revolutionary movement—if it cannot be aborted 
or defeated—should be as close to the Stalinist model and as 
dependent on Soviet aid as possible--as well inheriting a 
bankrupt and devastated country—precisely to repel emulation). 
And can the costly opposition to Stalinist regimes really be 
based on their oppressive character, considering the viciously 
repressive, torture-and-terror regimes the US has often backed or 
even instituted in the Third World? 

Recent works by Chomsky, Edward Herman, and Michael 
Parenti—reflecting earlier work by William Appleman Williams, 
Gabriel and Joyce Kolko, Richard Gardner and Fred Block—suggest 
an answer (though none of these writers advances propositions in 
quite the following form) to the question why the US so 
regularly supports or undertakes violent opposition to 
revolutionary movements or regimes. 

The question is especially important because, as indicated 
above, it is precisely this commitment that has engaged the US 
almost as regularly in open conflict, direct or indirect, with 
the Soviet Union. By contrast, though the confrontation in 
Central Europe has raised the possibility of war several times, 
over Berlin, no blood has been shed between East and West in the 
43 years since World II. Outside the Middle East, it has been 
only US intervention on the counterrevolutionary side of internal 
conflicts that has led to violent conflict with forces supported, 
sometimes on the ground, by Soviets, and thus posed an immediate 
risk of unlimited escalation. 

So, why? An answer that may be inferred from the collective 
analyses cited above is: Because US policymaking elites have a 
much broader commitment to opposing certain kinds of reforms : as 
these economic and social changes in policy and structure tend to 
be perceived by their local proponents. The violent revolutionary 
efforts, or the resulting regimes, generally aim at these 
changes, among other things: and that is fundamentally why, I 
conjecture, the US opposes these movements, violently. 

But these changes are also frequently sought by "peaceful" 
methods, within traditional political frameworks, by leaderships 
who may not at all regard themselves as "revolutionary," and who 
may not be Communist, Marxist, or even socialist or anti¬ 
capitalist. The US Government regularly opposes these measures 
however sought and however achieved, whether peacefully and via 

democratic elections and legislation or otherwise. This US 
opposition will be expressed violently, if necessary, directly or 
indirectly, as well as in a variety of nonviolent means of 
varying openness and legitimacy. 










